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tablet, eager and earnest, but, despite all his efforts, unable to seize 
the demonstration, might symbolize the material philosophy, seeking 
in vain to solve the Problem of the Universe ; the second, who leans 
against him,- typifies the utmost height of the speculative, which, gaz- 
ing on the everlasting Existences themselves, through them solves 
the Problem ; the third, also kneeling, sees and understands the Ap- 
pearances, and thinks he knows the Truth ; he turns to speak of it to 
the fourth, who appears lost in ecstasy at the' revelation he receives. 

Having arranged the grouping, the expression, the tout ensemble of 
his characters, Raphael must have felt somewhat at a loss for a fitting 
scene in which to place them. The 'groves, the walks, the porches, 
the gardens, even the river banks were all occupied. Pausing only 
for a moment to consider the concrete element he had to locate, he 
placed them, fitly, at the entrance of a structure, built in that style 
which is itself the concretest expression in architecture. On the one 
side, as presiding deity, he placed the sculptured image of Apollo, 
the god of inspiration, and of high endeavor; on the other, Min- 
erva, the genius of wisdom, science, and practical life. 

To us, who have followed Raphael so far, who have been his com- 
panions, as it were, in his search after the Beautiful and the True, 
how utterly vain and idle it would seem to be told of his authority 
for this or that part of his work ; of the books he read, or had read 
to him ; of the instruction he received from Bembo and Cagliostro. 
What we know, without the telling, is, that the baser metal of their 
information, whether much or little, turned to purest gold at the mere 
touch of the philosopher's stone of his genius. 

Gertrude Garkigues. 

St. Louis, March, 1879. 



WEEDS. 



Was it the devil sowed the weeds, 
As once was writ in ancient creeds? 
Wilding sisters of the flowers, 
Unnursed save by sun and showers, 
Saved from year to year without care, 
We know not how nor can tell where. 
Often they make the heart so glad 
We cannot think the Fiend all bad. 
As saith St. Augustine — 
I forget page and line — 
Once he was fair and line ; 
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Composed of purest sky and air, 
And of all intellect the heir. 
Doubtless, of these a little dower 
He saved from Eden's ruined bower, 
And wieldeth with imperfect power. 
The weed is a dethroned flower; 
It grows, it leaves, it blooms, unsought 
By man, and dies without his thought. 
And often minds me it must have 
Another life itself to save. 
A wanderer from Paradise, 
Where once it grew to glad all eyes. 
And happy in its own sweet ease. 
It now itself nor us can please. 
Two things alone escaped the curse, 
The flowers, and high, immortal verse; 
But man and weeds together driven 
Beyond the portal of that heaven. 
Together strive to right their wrong. 
One by man's love, and man by song. 

Beside the garden wall 

They hide until the Fall 

Scatters their million seeds ; — 

How safe a wild thing breeds! 
While o'er all earthly fields men flock 
To find and nurse some choicest stock, 
Rearing slow some growth triumphant. 
As nothing could tVieir proud craft daunt. 
Storm, stealthy slug, or drought, or frost 
Undo their work, and all is lost. 
Weeds fail not, parcel of that might 
Beyond our power to wrong or right. 
The weeds, the stars, the winds and sea 
Are self-preserved and wildly free ; 
All that is slave to mortal wills 
Shares in* the curse of mortal ills. 
Nature hath set by rock and road 
The wild weed's most secure abode ; 
In spots where we so often come, 
We see, nor envy them their room. 
That we whose hearts with nature meeting 
May find a pleasant, welcome greeting. 
So, Esther dear, with me and you. 
The meanest things shall have their due ; 
The tares and thistles all be sweet. 
Nor to the Lord perhaps unmeet; — 
Run child, and on His altar lay 
This bunch of weeds we pulled to-day. 

John Albkb. 
New Castle, N. H., August, 1879. 



